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Foochow, Fukien, China, February, 1934. 


‘THE SHEPHERDS DECIDE TO TRY 
THE BACK DOOR. 


The motor roads of Kiangsi built as a part 
of Chiang Kai Shek’s Anti-communist Cam- 
paign, now touch the borders of Shaowu. Six 
to nine days of boat travel may now be made 
in six hours by motor bus from Nanchang to 
the Fukien border. So the Min Peh Synod 
(Shaowu) has voted to make this attempt to 
reach the recently evacuated communist areas 
in their territory. The Shepherd family has 
moved to Kuling, Kiangsi, in order to blaze 


this new trail. Their address will be Kuling, 
Kiangsi. 


_ Foochow Appreciation o of 
Shepherds. | 


Something of the sense of Foochow’s loss in 
the removal of the Shepherds for their new 
work in Kiangsi found expression in a mission 
supper, an informal farewell Jan. 17th, hastily 
arranged in the midst of returns from evacu- 
ation to Nantai, overturned governments and 
streaming armies. Nothing quite matches the 
courage, loyalty, and selfgiving of these mis- 
sionary friends, and their faith that the new 
- rural reconstruction work on the borders of 
Shaowu’s great parish will prove the reopening 
of that needy field to the most fruitful epoch 
of its history. 


Miss Muriel Lester. 


Miss Muriel Lester of Kingsley House, 
London, spent several days in Foochow the 
first week in January. Her message was an 
arresting contrast to the mood with which 1934 
opened in Foochow with its armed civil strife 
and fleeing refugees. Hers was an unusually 
winsome personality giving her message of re- 
conciliation wrought out of more than thirty 
years of personally identifying herself with the 


 _(Continued-on page 3 Gol. 2) 


ANOTHER REVOLUTION 


The short-lived revolutionary government 
in Foochow, which put China again on the 
front pages of the newspapers of the world, 
collapsed in less than two months. A group 
of professional revolutionists persuaded our 
much respected Nineteenth Route Army to 
join in a revolt against Nanking. The long arm 
of the Nationalist Government with its high 
powered bombers reached out to administer a 


rebuke, and quickly set the forces of war mov- 
ing toward Fukien. 


Yenping, Kutien, and Sui Kou, the these 
strategic points enroute to Foochow, fell to the 
Nanking forces, one after another, and the Fu- 
kien rebellion was doomed, In twos and threes 
the instigators fled to Hongkong, their haven 
of refuge, leaving the Nineteenth Army to 
fight for its existence against superior and bet- 
ter equipped forces. 


Revolutionary Days at Foochow. 


— 


The revolutionary government, planned 
by professional revolutionists then in exile in 
Hongkong, was inaugurated here at a huge 
mass meeting held on the South Parade 
Grounds, at which the People’s Government 
flag was first displayed. Students were order- 
ed to attend. Airplanes circled the city drop- 
ping dodgers opposing Chiang Kai Shek and 


_his blue shirts, and proclaiming a re-division of 


property and the elevation of the farmers and 
the working classes. In the days immediately 
following, people were forced to buy and dis- 
play the flag and students were ordered to give 


afternoons to propagating the ideals of the new 
| 


The remained relatively quiet while 
attempts were made for peaceful arbitration. 


December twenty-third the first air raid oc- 
(Continued on page 2 Col. 1) 


Bombing 
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Bombing. 


(Continued from page 1 Col. 2)... 
cured. Increasingly heavy bombing continued — 


on the two following days; the area involved 
was the walled city and the air field outside 
Water Gate. 
drew from the walled city. Among these were 
most of the missionary personnel of the Ameri- 
can Board. On December twenty-fourth a 
bomb falling wide of its mark did slight damage 
to Lau Memorial Church. Fortunately, nearly 
a hundred children assembling for a Christmas 
program at the church were unhurt. 


More Bombing 


From Christmas Day until January twelfth, 

tense calm pervaded the city. Then bombing 
was renewed. This time the objective was a 
military stronghold a few miles above the city. 
The Nineteenth began retreating southward; 
the officials fled. The commander of the Nine- 
teenth dallied to collect a subsidy in lieu of rice 
left behind. He and his last troops left the 
city via Upper Bridge burning the wooden 
spans behind them, just as the Navy and Nan- 
king forces entered the city through streets 


flaunting the Nationalist flag, on J anuary 16th, 
1934. 


Yenping and Kutien Besieged 


Letters coming through following the sieges 
in these two cities report more than a week of 
bombing cannonading, and incessant gunfire. 
Villages were burned, and missionaries, unable 


to leave, took themselves to dugouts at Ku- 
tien. 


Ingtai 
News slowly filtering down from Ingtai in- 
dicates that while the city was tense, schools 
were able to continue, and re-routing of cer- 
tain troops raised hopes that Ingtai would es- 
cape open fighting. Bad banditry in some 
areas was reported. 


Diongloh 


Diongloh i is still suffering from the effects 
of government abuse two years ago with the 
result that a peace-loving farming people have 
been driven to banditry to secure food for 
their families. This has reopened old clan 
feuds causing untold misery and violent death 
to many. This condition was accentuated by 


the withdrawal of the 19th who in their year 


of really efficient administration brought com- 
parative quiet to the county. 


People in large numbers with- 


Pagoda 


On November 19th the Navy was informed 
‘that certain Naval administration must be 
turned over to the 19th Army control. This 
directly affected Pagoda Anchorage, port for 
Foochow, which has long been the seat of the 
Chinese Navy. After several days of uncer- 
tainty and much anxiety, all Naval boats, carry- 
ing the Admiral and other Naval officers slip- 
ped out of port by night. Later, the Naval 
Academy, the Annapolis of China, was moved 
to Nanking. 


Actually more than half of the people of 
the port villages fled from their homes carry- 
ing a few most precious possessions with them, 
business was paralyzed, and rumors of imme- 
diate fighting were rife. 


During the second week in January, as the 
pressure from the Nationalist forces grew 
greater, the 19th withdrew towards Foochow 
and the Navy slipped back into port. Soon the 
weary, footsore, Nationalist forces were pass- 
ing through Pagoda enroute for Amoy for fur- 
ther fighting against the retreating 19th. They 
were miserable, dirty, sick. Many could not 
keep up with the march and have been disarm- 
ed and left behind. These stragglers are now 


waiting for opportunities to ship back north { to 
their homes and families. 


On January 6th, the military in the villages 
near the University posted a strange and am- 
biguous notice calling on “all people within 
twenty miles of Kuliang to leave their homes 
and bring their food and cattle behind the 19th 
army lines within three days.” It was subse- 
quently shown that these notices were routine 
to people within a proposed fighting area, the 
purpose being to starve out the area for the 
enemy. 


Ricksha pullers and load carriers reaped a 
“fortune” on the days when people were evac- 
uating the walled city in fear of bombing. 
Then when the army began to impress carriers 
for their retreat, those who escaped this had to 
spend profitless days in hiding, followed by an 
era of prosperity as the populace moved back 


to the city, after the “war” was over. 


| 
| 
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CONCERNING ATTEMPTS TO 
SOVIETIZE CHINA. 


Since three members of the revolutionary 
government in Foochow were members of the 
Third International the following comments 
are especially pertinent at this time: The art- 
icle “Land and Bread” (Christian Century, 
Dec. 6, 1933) explaining the Fukien revolution 
and Communism in general, completely ignores 
the most vital difference between conditions in 
China and those in Russia. The “land hunger” 
which is the cause of the Russian revolution 
does not exist in China. The following words 
from the pen of Mr. Wang Ching-wei (President 
of the Executive Yuan) ought to be pondered 
by all who would understand attempts to sovie- 
tize China: 


“The land situation in China cannot be 
compared with that in Russia. We do not have 
the aristocratic landlords. In the revolution 


during the reign of terror, 2,607 were executed, | 


of whom one fifth were people with titles. The 
same may also be said of Russia, where the 


land was mostly held by a small number of 
aristocrats.- Our land owners outnumber those | 


of Russia a million times. It will be recalled 
that Communists during the Wuhan distur- 
bances decided that a man with $50 (about $16 
U. S. currency) shall be considered a capitalist. 
No wonder that over six million people in 
Kiangsi have been massacred. This is the tra- 
gic result of the Communist agrarian policy, 
justified by the Soviet revolution. The num- 
ber of people to be killed in China would be 
ten thousand times that killed during the Rus- 
sian revolution. Chinese land owners are usu- 
ally engaged in the industrial or commercial 
enterprises. With the extermination of the 
middle class our commerce and industry will 
be simultaneously ruined, bringing the collapse 
of the entire social structure.” 


Fukien, one of the most productive pro- 
vinces in China, has never known wide-spread 
starvation and abject poverty among its people 
until brought here as the result of communism, 


war and general governmental abuse, in the 
last five years. 


* * 


As we go to press there are conflicting ru- 
mours of a communist army some miles above 


WAR IN THE ANNALS OF THE POOR. 


War Mother 


An old lady stood at the corner of the 
cross streets at South Gate, peering with tear- 
marred face down the main street into the city, 
and saying, “ My boy must have been captured 
as a carrier, for his time was up hours ago; 
he really isn’t strong enough to carry. Oh, 
what will become of me!” 


Impressed Carrier Speaks. 


“I was forcibly taken, given a heavy load 
of ammunition to carry to Kutien, and later to 
Haik-dau. I had two meals a day for the four- 
teen days — not enough to eat at any of them-, 
straw to sleep in and not a cent of pay. It’sa 
hard life, but even the soldiers did not have 
enough to eat.” 


Pigs is Pigs. 


Where a pig is a fortune or at least stands 
between a man and poverty it cannot be left to 
the vicissitudes of an air raid, or so thought 
the East Gate parishioner on Christmas day. 
The sound of bombing had already begun as 
he tried to drive the perverse creature into his 
house before seeking his own safety in flight, 
“ But the pig would not go over the style.” 
Again and again he got her to the door, only 
to have her dodge away. In disgust he sat him- 
self on a stone and pondered the perversity of 
pigs. A bomber zoomed overhead, and a stone 
dropped off the next door building, crashing 
through the roof into the very room where he 
was trying to drive the pig! His meditation 
on the perversity of pigs was merged into a 
deep feeling of gratitude for the over-ruling 
and protecting presence of God. 


* * * 


Miss Muriel Lester. 


(Continued from page 1 Col. 1) 


life of common people. Within ear shot of 
death-dealing engines of war, her witness of a 
better way in really Christlike love had the grip 
of reality. Miss Lester spoke to church and 
student groups. She spent one day at Fukien 
Christian University. | 


| 
i 
~ 
y 
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RELIEF WORK AMONG WAR VICTIMS. 


Much relief work has been necessary in 
the past few years, especially among the re- 
fugees who have poured into Foochow from 
the Shaowu area in Northwestern Fukien. 
Some Christians from that region have been 
taken care of in church and mission property. 
Most of these refugees however were allocated 
by the government to reside in temples well 
out of the city and given slim rations. They 
were much in need of warm clothing and med- 
ical care. Mission doctors cooperated to give 
what help they could. The student Christian 
Union made them their Christmas project. 
The American Board Mission Christmas cele- 
bration was planned to provide Christmas for 
children in a refugee camp. 


Guy Thelin has been helping Dr. Webster 
of the Anglican Mission to care for about two 
hundred sick, wounded, and dying soldiers left 
behind by the retreating Nineteenth Route 
Army. To find food for these hungry men, to 
secure buses for transporting the wounded to 
a hospital, and to enlist the interest of the po- 


lice department to bury the dead was a task 
which occupied several busy days. 


Among the sorry results of the recent war- 
fare are the men far from home, not even 
speaking the local dialect, sick, footsore, unable 
to keep up with the rapidly marching army. 
They drift into Pagoda Anchorage to wait for 


ships that will take them home. Nine such 


cold hungry men huddled together out of the 
wind in a shrine on the river bank. Dr. Gillette 
questioned them and invited them to the 
hospital for a hot supper and breakfast. They 
were shown an empty building where they 
could sleep warmly in mounds of hay. 


Dr. Margaret Fry. 


The University reports the visit of Dr. 
Margaret Fry exchange lecturer in China for 
the British Boxer Indemnity Fund, who lectur- 


ed on Social Reform, and Education in Great 
Britain. 


THELIN HOUSE IS DEDICATED. 


At the station meeting of October twenty- 
fifth following the regular discussion hour, 
there was held a beautiful service of dedication. 
At the close of the service with fitting ceremony 
the fire was lighted on the new hearth. As the 
light of the flames lit up the whole room, Dr. 
Beard christened Mark Cushman Thelin. | 


* * 


The members of the Foochow Mission 
were happy to welcome back to Foochow, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. J. Christian. They arrived in time 
for the Christmas festivities, and delighted the 
missionary children with tales of the Three 
Little Pigs and The Big Bad Wolf. 


_ The Foochow station has been having 
some very profitable monthly discussions on 
the pamphlet, “ A Statement concerning Beliefs 
Commonly Held by Modern Christians” pub- 
lished by the Commission on Evangelism and 
Devotional of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches. With Mr. Scott to represent 
the philosophers, Mr. Beach, the psychologists, 


and Mr. Siorrs, the theologians, all phases of 
the various topics have been insured a hearing. 


Red Bandit Raid. 


A ricksha puller told his foreign patron 
that he came from the city of Lieng Gong 
which had just suffered a raid from “ Red ban- 


dits” who suddenly: entered the homes of all 


men in the village of any means, captured every 
man for ransom, and while the women and 
children huddled together in the houses in 
fear, set fire to the houses and burned them to 
death. The ricksha man rejoiced that though 
his family had lost some of their property they 
were all alive. (We can find no confirmation 
of the section of this story dealing with persons 
being burned to death. Other persons from 
Lieng Gong village say that the only deaths 
were those of several men executed by the ban- 
dits in the usual manner. Editor) 


* * 
| 
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—— 


AMONG THE CHURCHES 


The churches founded by the American 
Board in Foochow have been members of the 
Church of Christ in China since its inception 
six years ago. Three delegates attended the 
biennial meeting at Amoy this October. This 
larger fellowship including churches founded 
by English, Canadian, New Zealand, and Amer- 
ican Presbyterian, Baptist and Congregational 
missions has brought great inspiration to us 
all. 


The annual meeting of the Mid-Fukien 
Synod of the Church of Christ was held dur- 
ing the first week of the Revolutionary govern- 
ment regime. In spite of the troubled times 


all the churches were well represented. Donald 


Hsueh presided with his usual diplomacy and 
good humor. 


A memorable event took place on the last 
evening when two young men, lu Suoi Ling 
and Hung Seng Guang were ordained pastors 
respectively of the Lau Memorial Church and 
the Au Iong Die Church. Dr. Kepler, Nation- 
al Executive Secretary of the Church of Christ 
assisted in the beautiful ritual, newly adopted 
by the Church of Christ in China. This event 


marked the beginning of a new era of co-oper- 


ation and consecration to the task of making 
known the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Both young pastors are products of Amer- 
ican Board schools and training. Iu Suoi Ling, 
son of a poor widow, came first to the mission 
school at the age of ten. With help from 
friends in America he was able to graduate 
from Foochow College. He afterwards became 
Mr. Otto Reuman’s assistant in his work with 
boys. Following this he had further experience 
in the Philippines. 


Hung Seng Guang after studying in Foo- 


chow College and having charge of a church 
took the theological course at Cheeloo Univer- 
sity in Shangtung. 


One of the happiest of the many Christmas 


programs was the celebration held in the Lau — 


Memorial Church for more than two hundred 
Shaowu Christians, refugees in Foochow. The 
program was held in their own beloved dialect, 


after which refreshments were served and 
small gifts distributed to seventy youngsters of 
primary school age. 


A request for a Bible came from a young 
man in a Foochow prison. The young pastor 
of Lau Memorial Church responded immedi- 
ately, after obtaining permission to visit the pri- 
son, by taking him a Bible personally. This 
opened the opportunity for further visits. 
When the young prisoner left the prison the 
other prisoners refused to allow him to take 
his Bible and asked the young pastor to con- 
tinue his visits. 


In spite of disorganization, persecution and 
communism, Christians left in the Shaowu field 
have “carried on!” Every Thursday two lay- 
men with the help of a few other church mem- 
bers give half a day to home visitation and 
evangelistic work. With none of their usual 
leadership the Christians in Shaowu gathered 
three hundred strong to celebrate Christmas. 


The Churches of Kiangsi and Fukien work- 
ing in the once Communist occupied areas are 
being urged by the Chinese National Govern- 
ment to assist in establishing peaceful indus- 
tries where bloodshed and hatred have held 
sway so long. 


Christians of the three church groups in > 
Foochow came together for the Universal 
Week of Prayer beginning January 7th, feeling 
an especial need this year for it. Even on the 


days of air raid the attendance was one hun- 
dred and twenty-five. The services were in 


the form of responsive readings and prayers 
read in unison followed by quiet talks by dif- 
ferent individuals. All who attended felt that 
the meetings were especially helpful in this 
time of anxiety and bewilderment. : 


Many persons in Foochow during these 
last few months have been receiving help and 
inspiration from the activities of the Oxtord 
Group. | 


| * * * 

| 
| 
| 
| * % 
| 
| i 
| 
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SCHOOL NOTES. 


Union High School 


On Christmas Day a policeman on duty 
near Union High School was tempted to take 
a shot at the circling bombing planes with his 
trusty rifle. Result, two hand grenades were 
dropped, one falling near the police shelter and 
the other about one hundred feet from the 
Newell home. The school began an enforced 
vacation the day after Christmas. ‘The Christ- 
mas play on Sunday December twenty-fourth, 
entitled, “Why the Chimes Rang” went off 
beautifully in spite of the fact that two boys 
having leading roles had had to spend the day 
evacuating their families. Twice since the 
closing of the school it has been the task of the 
administration to persuade officers not to 
quarter troops in the school buildings. 


Foochow College 


Bombs falling near enough to the school 
grounds that the percussion broke windows in 
one of the buildings, added to the general evac- 
uation of the walled city, making it impossible 
to open school as planned after the Christmas 
holiday. Foochow College will give this term’s 
examinations at the opening of the spring term. 


Union Kindergarden Training School. 


The children’s Christmas program was 
_ broken up by the first day’s bombing. When 
the city site became untenable some classes 
were continued on Southside, especialy for 
senior girls. 


Wen Shan Girls’ School. 


Several city people made Wen Shan their 
evacuation head quarters. The Christmas play, 
“The Other Wiseman,” and the Christmas 
party were carried out successfully. School 
Girls participated in the Sunday School or 
Church celebrations at Au-ciu, Au-iong-die, Ha- 
puo-ga, and Sang-bo churches. After extend- 
ing the Christmas holiday to January eighth, 
Wen Shan was able to open for a week of ex- 


aminations with fully ninety percent of the 
students present. 


-Ingtai School. 


‘The Ingtai schools newly united into a co- 
educational school under the leadership of Mr. 


Kiu Do Kong is completing a very successful 
term. 


-Fukien Christian U niversity. 


The University continued normally until 
near the end of the first week in January, when 
soldiers placarded the nearby villages with 
signs advising the villagers to withdraw to 
places of safety. The exchange of a few vol- 
leys between Nineteenth Route Army men and 
Navy men just below the University added to 
the thrills of the final week of the revolution. 


Pei Ching School, Diongloh. 


The school, being sixteen miles from the | 
location of any fighting, was continuing uninter- 
ruptedly until the company of 19th Army sol- 
diers were withdrawn to help in the defense 
up-river. This gave the ever-waiting bandit 
groups a chance to swoop down upon the town 
in a night raid. After several such scares the 
school was closed. ‘This term’s examinations 
will be given on reopening of the spring term. 


Candle Light Carol Service. 


For the first time in the history of the two 
schools, the Glee Clubs of Hwa Nan College 
and Fukien Christian University united in a 
concert, given on December 20 at the Univer- 
sity and on December 21 at Hwa Nan College. 
The two directors, Miss Grace Davis and Mrs. 
Roderick Scott were in charge. The concert, 
which was a Candle Light Christmas Service, 


was attended and greatly appreciated by large 
audiences. 


Christmas Carols. 
As the children of the Diongloh Church of 


-Christ’s Sunday School again re-acted the old 


familar Christmas story, and as the Kindergar- 


ten children sang in their sweet treble voices 


beloved carols of “ Peace on Earth, Good-Will 
to Men,” reverberations of the distant bombing 
at Foochow reached the ears of their listeners. 


As the students bowed their heads for the 
blessing, before sitting down for the school 
Christmas dinner, a bombing plane zoomed low 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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over the hill-top compound. They grinned en- 
couragingly at each other, “Zoom on, Old 
Plane, for we intend to eat this Christmas 
f eas t.”” 


The boys of Pei Ching School thoroughly 
enjoyed presenting Dickens’ “ Christmas Carol” 
before their friends and parents. The part of 
Scrooge was taken by a boy, who graduated 
from a local Government Higher Primary 
School with the highest grades recorded in the 
District. As a reward all his expenses for Jun- 
ior Middle school are being paid by the govern- 
ment. 


| Faculty Personnel. 


Miss Hwang Wen JU, principal of Wenshan 
Girls School since January 1929, has been 
granted a six-month’s leave of absence begin- 
ning March first. 


Francis Ch’en, Class of 1927, returned to 
his Alma Mater on January 2nd, after three 
years study in Yale university where he obtain- 
ed his Ph. D. degree under Jerome Davis, in 
the subject of Rural Economics. He will take 
up his duties as Director of Rural Experiment 
for the University. 


Ch’en Wei Hsien, daughter of the Diongloh 
pastor, who graduated from Ginling College in 
June 1932 has brought about enthusiasm and 
love for singing in the short year and a half 


she has been with Pei Ching School. 


Chinese Young People Turning to 
Rural Work. 


With the new emphasis now being placed 
on Rural Work, it is gratifying to note that 
graduates of our middle schools are being at- 
tracted to this field of work. Union high grad- 
uates now engaged in rural work have receiv- 
ed much commendation. Foochow College 


graduates are also turning to this field. Yao 


Ping Liang (Foochow ’32) is making good 
among the farmers at Au Seu~—a little village 
three miles from Foochow. His evening class- 
es are very popular. It is hoped that Au Seu 


may be one of the experimental villages under 


the direction of the Director of Rural Experi- 
-ment at Fukien Christian University. 


om. 


WITH THE DOCTORS AND NURSES. 


From Dr. Dyer comes the following para- 
graph: “To have patients ‘bombed’ out of the 
hospital at Christmas time gives a sense of lei- 
sure in closing the records for the year, and 
almost an appetite for working on statistics; 
but, personally, we are not very keen about the 
method. It is too noisy for a hospital!. The 
six days spent on Southside afforded an oppor- 
tunity for welcoming Carolyn Christie Camp- 
bell into the mission, and for finding how it 
might feel actually to be on the staff of Union 
Hospital. Speed the day of real and perma- 
nent union.” 


Doctor Woo Yu Min has been in charge 
of the Diongloh hospital for the past twelve 
years. Last summer he received a tempting 
offer to go elsewhere at a greatly increased sal- 
ary with generous time allowance for study. 


‘Though the local hospital could only offer him 


a meager salary increase and the promise of 
time for’ study in 1936, Dr. Woo decided to 
stand by Diongleh hospital. He is the only. 
doctor trained in\western medicine in the 
county of 500,000 people. He is the leading 
Christian layman of Diongloh, serving the 
church in many ways. At present he is mod- 
erator of the Diongloh synod. 


A scourge of smallpox swept through the 
Kuliang villages. The “fox-demon” told the 
people it was because some of the villagers had 
become Christians. He said if they would put 
thorn branches over the door and keep out the 
Christians it would prevent the spread of the 
epidemic. But the Biblewoman had a better 
plan. She got a nurse to come with serum and 
vaccinate all who were willing. | 


* * * 


The massing of the population on South- 
side as a result of the bombings resulted in the 
stork being unusually busy at Union Hospital. 
He filled up all the hospital cribs, and then, 
still unsatisfied, kept on working, while distract- 
ed nurses put squalling babies into all manner 
of novel containers to sleep. | 


* * * 
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CAUGHT BY OUR REPORTER. 


- ‘The second day of the People’s Govern- 
ment the police sold the flags of the People’s 
Government from door todoor. Rumour says 
the head of the police department cleared fifty 
thousand dollars on the deal. 

On Sunday night, January fifteenth a build- 
ing at Haik-dau containing ammunition belong- 
ing to the Nineteenth Route Army was acci- 
dentally burned. The resulting fusilade gave 
rise to rumors in Foochow of a fierce battle 
raging; this was easily believed as Haik-dau 
was the point below Foochow on the river 


where the army was crossing the river in re- 
treat. The whole village was burned. 


* 

During the regime of the now defunct Peo- 
ple’s Government Foochow citizens twitted 
their northern-born friends with being “ out- 
side-country people,” that is, foreigners. One 
high school student averred that Foochow peo- 


. Colonel Ho, commander of the Marines in 
Diongloh and former Foochow College student, 
is a native of the little village of Leng-a, by the 
sea in Diongloh county. He has not been back 

to Diongloh for seventeen years. When the 
Dongen launch was not running he gracious- 
ly accorded transportation to Miss Ward and 
Miss Houston on the launch carrying a con+ 
tingent of Marines. His fine qualities greatly 
impressed them. Miss Ward, recalling the filth 


and odors of Leng-a village and the umpromis- 


ing villagers in contrast to Colonel Ho, was 
constrained to wonder if the closing of the 
Leng-a day school had closed the door of op- 
portunity to other Leng-a children. 


Mr. Tsai Tze Teng secretary of the Stu- 
dent Christian Union in Foochow for the past 
six months has been called to a pastorate in 
Amoy. The Union releases him with regret, 


but rejoices in his new opportunities for ser- 
vice. 


ple were no longer Chinese, while another — 


questioned “ What are we any way?” 


‘University students were divided as to the 
safety of the University location. Some argued 
that it was out of probable battle areas, and 
others that it was on the road to Pagoda and a 
natural site for clashes between the Nineteenth 
and the Navy. 


“‘It is useless to take sides,” said President 
C. J. Lin of Fukien Christian University, when 


asked about the merits of the rebel government. 


“I simply point out the issues involved, indicate 
the lessons to be learned and say that China 
will continue in this welter until political lead- 


ers begin to seek the people’ s welfare rather 
than their own.” 


In the ten day interval between the with- 
drawal of the Nineteenth and the arrival of 


of the navy, Diongloh had to plan for her own 
protection from raiding bandits. The town 


meeting appointed a comniittee of four. Two - 


of the committee were outstanding Christians. 


This in a community of 25,000 people of whom | 


scarcely three hundred are Chris- 
tians. 


Jane and Ann Campbell wish to announce 
that they have a baby sister, Carolyn Christie, 
born December 27th, 


Dr. and Mrs. Willard Beard have news of 
a grandson, Willard Frederick, son of Gould 
Beard in Cincinnati. 


Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Donald Hsueh are 
congratulating them on the birth of a third 
daughter, Ting hua. 


* * 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Woo Ching Min are rejoic- 
ing over the arrival of a son. Mrs. Woo will 
be remembered as Miss Ch’en Wei Hua, form- 
erly principal of Union Kindergarden Training : 
School. 


The church executive committee is hold- 
ing prolonged sessions these days planning how 
to meet the new, additional cuts.in the budget, 
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